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THE BEOWULF CODEX 



In the MS volume Cotton Vitellius A XV the three prose tracts 
immediately preceding the Beowulf epic are clearly the work of a 
single scribe. Furthermore, and what is of greater interest, the 
script in which they are written is no other than the well-known 
first hand of Beowulf. This fact, until recently unrecorded, gives 
to the three prose pieces an added importance which will justify, it 
is reasonable to expect, a re-examination of the texts. 

Neither the texts nor the hands in which they are written, 
however, can profitably be discussed until a clear idea of the state 
of the MS is presented. So well known a codex as that which con- 
tains the Beowulf epic ought, it would seem, to have been carefully 
and correctly described by at least one of the scholars in whose 
hands it has been; yet such is the neglect of paleographic details 
that even this celebrated MS volume has yet to be accurately 
described. At so late a date as 1916, appears in print 1 an inaccuracy 
as to the foliation. It seems, accordingly, advisable to remove the 
confusion at once by a detailed account of the MS. Two separate 
codices, both small quarto on vellum, have been bound together 
since the time of Sir Robert Cotton to make the present volume. 
The first, in two main hands of the twelfth century, contains four 
articles: Flowers from St. Augustine's Soliloquies, translated by 
King Alfred, fol. 4a; Gospel of Nicodemus, fol. 60a; Dialogue between 
Solomon and Saturn, fol. Mb; and a fragment of eleven lines concern- 
ing martyrs, fol. 936. The second codex, likewise in two hands, but 
of considerably earlier date, consists of five articles: a fragment of 
the Life of St. Christopher, imperfect at the beginning, fol. 94a; 
Wonders of the East, fol. 986; Letter of Alexander the Great to Aristotle, 
fol. 107a; Beowulf, fol. 132a; and Judith, fols. 202a-2096. 

With the first three tracts of this second codex we are here 
principally concerned. They are written in a bold, easily legible 

1 K. Sisam, Mod. Lang. Review, XI, 335. Mr. Sisam's statement that "the number- 
ing of blank dividing leaves advances the foliation by three" is incorrect, as is sho-.vn in a 
later paragraph. 
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hand, there being, with two exceptions, twenty lines to a full page. 1 
The second of the three pieces is curiously illustrated with numerous 
water- color sketches of no great merit. The MS is otherwise quite 
unadorned, the capitals throughout the codex being large, plain 
letters in the ink of the text. The vermilion pigment of the pictures 
has in several places left its trace on the adjacent page, the most 
prominent instance being a stain on folio 956 (946) which corresponds 
exactly to an illustration on folio 102 (95). From this, as well as 
from the older foliation given here in parentheses, 2 it is obvious that 
these two pages were at one time bound in immediate sequence. 
The margins of the volume were so badly charred in the fire of 1731 
that many letters at the beginning and end of a line were either 
distorted or scorched past recognition. Of the charred portion much 
was lost by the gradual crumbling away of the fragile edge of the 
burned parchment — a loss which a modern binder has put a stop 
to by fitting each leaf into a frame of heavy paper. Zupitza's auto- 
types of Beowulf give an excellent idea of the state of the MS. It 
is impossible, however, even in the best facsimile, to reproduce the 
actual condition of the burned margins. The parchment has in 
many places become transparent, with the result that letters often 
show through the leaf in a manner which has confused more than one 
editor of the several texts. In many instances whole words that 
appear totally obliterated may be deciphered by looking at the MS 
against a strong light. The transparent paper used by the binder 
in repairing the crumbling edges of the text hides numerous letters 
in the facsimile which are easily seen in the MS itself. Some letters, 
or parts of letters, however, are unavoidably hidden by the heavy 
paper of the new margin. Occasionally the effect of the charring 
is such that letters may be recognized only by reducing the quantity 
of light and allowing it to pass through the glazed parchment at a 
certain angle. A lens is of little use. Infinite patience, and a willing- 
ness to read and to re-read the MS under different atmospheric 
conditions, are the essential needs of the editor of these texts. The 
margin alone, however, is difficult to read, the central portion of 
every leaf being for the most part easily legible. 

i Pol. 1256 has 21 lines; fol. 1116 but 19. 
2 For foliation cf. pp. 543-45 below. 
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Still another point to be considered in a full description of the 
MS volume is its threefold foliation. Ward, in his Catalogue of 
Romances, Volume I, gives as the first page of Alexander's Letter 
fol. 109a. In Volume II of the same Catalogue, the same article is 
said to begin at fol. 107a. In Volume I, the eleven-line fragment 
on martyrs is assigned to fol. 946; in Volume II, to fol. 906. In fact, 
there is but one point of agreement in this matter between Ward's 
first and second volumes, and that is the citation of fol. 4a as the page 
on which the Flowers from St. Augustine's Soliloquies begins. The 
ten years' interval between the publication of the two volumes cannot 
account for the discrepancies, as no alteration in the foliation or 
binding of the codex was made during that time. Cockayne 1 and 
Baskervill 2 number the leaves of the MS still differently, both 
placing the first line of Alexander's Letter at fol. 104a. Such is the 
confusion that equally good printed authority is found for putting 
the beginning of Beowulf at fol. 129a, at fol. 132a, and at fol. 134a. 
The explanation of this discrepancy is quite simple. Long after the 
fire of 1731 the leaves of the volume were numbered consecutively 
in ink, that leaf being counted as fol. 1 on which begins the Flowers 
from St. Augustine's Soliloquies. Three leaves immediately pre- 
ceding this article were ignored. This is the earliest foliation, 3 
and the one referred to by Cockayne and Baskervill in their editions 
of Alexander's Letter, and by Zupitza in his autotype edition of 
Beowulf. The numbers, easily seen in the autotypes, were written 
as near to the upper right-hand corner of the recto side of the leaves 
as their charred condition would permit. Alexander's Letter, accord- 
ing to this numbering, begins at fol. 104a; Beowulf, at fol. 129a. 
Reference to this oldest foliation is made in parenthesis in the present 
paper. The later foliations, made after the leaves had been framed 
in paper and rebound, are easily accounted for. In the first place, 
the three leaves at the beginning of the volume, unnumbered in the 
old foliation, were rightly included in the new. The first of these 
three leaves has since been removed to MS. Royal 13 D I*; the second 

1 NarTatiunculae anglice conscriptae, London, 1861. 

2 "The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 'Bpistola Alexandra ad Aristotilem,'" Anglia, 
IV, 139. 

s Previous to the Are there may have been a still earlier foliation. Wanley (1705) 
gives the foliation substantially as it was after the Are, but whether from his own counting 
of the leaves or from another's numbering is uncertain. 
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contains an Elenchus Contentorum in which, oddly enough, there 
is no mention of Beowulf; the third contains some rough notes on 
parishes, etc., in England and on various events that occurred in 
1346, 1383, and 1453. The inclusion of these leaves in the foliation 
advances the folio numbers by three, so that Alexander's Letter 
begins at fol. 107a and Beowulf at fol. 132a. This foliation — the 
one to which reference is made throughout this contribution, and 
which is used by Ward in Volume II of his Catalogue of Romances — 
is written in pencil in the upper right-hand corner of the recto side 
of the new paper margins, as it should be. It is not shown in 
Zupitza's autotypes. It is to be hoped that this foliation will here- 
after be employed by those who refer to the MS. In the second 
place, not only the first three leaves, but also two blank paper leaves 
inserted by the binder between fols. 59 (56) and 60 (57), and between 
fols. 93 (90) and 94 (91), were counted in still another foliation. This, 
used by Ward in Volume I of his Catalogue, is written in pencil in 
the lower recto margins. It is not to be recommended as a means 
of reference, its effect being to advance the oldest foliation in some 
places by three, in others by four, and in still others by five. The 
transfer of fol. 1 to another MS creates the possibility of yet another 
numbering of the leaves. If we neglect the two recently inserted 
blank sheets of paper, there are at present in the codex 208 leaves. 
It ends with fol. 2096 (2066). 

Not only has the foliation been changed, but also the relative 
position of the leaves. Their sequence in the earlier binding of the 
volume was quite wrong. In fact, so little did the first binder under- 
stand the material with which he was dealing that he dovetailed the 
St. Christopher fragment with the Wonders of the East and inter- 
changed two gatherings of eight leaves in Alexander's Letter. The 
foliation of Alexander's Letter — despite Wiilcker's erroneous state- 
ment 1 that "die Blatter sind jetzt in der hs. in ihre richtige Ordnung 
gebracht" — is still to be corrected. For the correct sequence of the 
subject-matter, fols. 110-17 should exchange place with fols. 118-25. 
This has been done by Cockayne, Baskervill, and in the edition now 
in preparation by the present writer. The leaves of the two other 
pieces, however, have been properly rearranged by the latest binder, 

1 Anglia, I, 508, note. 
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throwing the old foliation into so chaotic a state that it can no longer 
be conveniently used. Just what the present arrangement is may 
be clearly seen from the following table. The original gatherings, 
of course, cannot now be determined, the threads and margins being 
new throughout the codex. 

Present Foliation Old Foliation 

94 93 

95 94 

96 91 

97 92 

98 97 

99 98 

100 99 

101 100 

102 95 

103 96 

104 101 

105 102 (?) 

106 103 
107-130 104-127 

From this detailed account of the MS we may now turn to a 
consideration of the script. It has for some time been recognized 
that Judith and the second portion of Beowulf are written in the same 
hand, but until quite recently no notice has been taken of the fact 
that the first 1939 lines of Beowulf and the three articles immediately 
preceding the epic in the MS volume are the work of a single scribe. 
Professor Sedgefield is the first to note 1 the identity of the hand of 
Alexander's Letter and the first hand of Beowulf. Mr. Kenneth 
Sisam points out 2 that this identity extends also to the hand of the 
St. Christopher fragment and of the Wonders of the East, and that 
certain conclusions depend upon this fact. No other writer, of the 
many who have examined the MS, has called attention to this 
important feature. Of the identity of the hands there can be no 
real doubt. For those who have access to the MS, however, special 
attention may be drawn to the letter k (cf. kynnes, fol. 126a, 1. 19, 
and kyning, autotypes, fol. 144a, 1. 12); to the letter s, the shorter 

1 Beowulf, 2d ed., p. xiv, note. 
- Mod. Lang. Review, XI, 333. 
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form of which is used throughout the texts; to the ceg ligature 
(cf . fol. 126a, 1. 20 and autotypes, fol. 1306, 1. 19) ; to the " spreading " 
y, found occasionally both in Alexander's Letter and in Beowulf 
(cf. ytemestum, fol. 109a, 1. 3 and ymb, autotypes, fol. 129a, 1. 9); 
to the capital letter M, which occurs in two forms, one with four 
straight strokes, the other a fanciful form with the first and last 
strokes curved. This use of differently formed capitals is no indica- 
tion of change of scribe. It is common enough, even today, to see 
such a letter as capital S variously written on a single page. Should 
the two types of capital be found respectively confined to separate 
articles, then, with reason, one might suspect the two articles to be 
the work of different scribes. This, however, is not the case. The 
usual form of the capital M in Alexander's Letter is the one with 
curved stems, but there also occurs (cf. fol. 1096, 1. 7 and fol. 122a, 
1. 7) the identical straight-stroke capital M used in the St. Christopher 
fragment and in Beowulf (cf. autotypes, fol. 171a, 1. 16). Further- 
more, it must be remembered that a scribe's hand varies from page 
to page, so that to the unaccustomed eye it may often seem to be the 
work of more than one writer. Compare, for example, in Zupitza's 
autotypes, the recto and the verso of fol. 144; or fol. 1296 with 
fol. 1336. The difference is obvious. Yet no one doubts that 
these contrasted pages were written by one scribe only. A similar 
contrast is seen on the MS pages of the three texts under discussion. 
It is this, doubtless, which has caused the identity of the script 
to be overlooked hitherto. 

In addition to these paleographic considerations there is yet 
other evidence, which, if not conclusive, is at least corroborative. 
There is an indication that the last five pieces in MS Cotton 
Vitellius A XV formed at one time a book by themselves. If this 
be so, the likelihood of their being written by more than two scribes 
is lessened. One scribe, apparently, started to make a book, prob- 
ably to order. He got as far as the middle of his fourth article (1. 1939 
of Beowulf), when something occurred to prevent his completion 
of the book. It was finished by a second copyist. The evidence 
is twofold. In the first place, at the top of fol. 94a (93a), the first 
page 1 of the codex, and the beginning of the St. Christopher fragment, 

1 It was once bound as the third leaf of the fragment, as the old foliation still shows. 
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is written, "Laurence Nouell A. 1563. " l Nowell, Dean of Lichfield, 
acquired the MS, apparently, in its present incomplete condition, 
and put his name, as was but natural, on the outside page. Secondly, 
we have the testimony of Wanley, who, in his catalogue of 1705, 
says of Alexander's Letter: " Hoc autem exemplar cum 3 superioribus, 2 
.... fuit peculium doctiss. viri Laurentii Nowelli. a.d. 1563." 
Whether or not Wanley had other evidence than we possess today 
is not known, but his statement is of corroborative value. That the 
three prose tracts, accordingly, formed part of a single volume and 
were written by a single scribe may well be assumed. That they 
originally formed part of the volume which contained Beowulf is 
indicated only by paleographic considerations — the size and shape 
of the page, the foliation, the undoubted identity of the script. 
In fact, this identity of the script is proof sufficient, the other con- 
siderations being merely supplementary. 

The recognition that fols. 94a-1756, 1. 4, are written in the same 
hand necessitates a correction in the dating of the prose pieces. The 
Beowulf MS is accepted by all authorities as a work of about 1000. 3 
Yet the three prose pieces are variously assigned to the eleventh and 
even to the twelfth century. 4 Obviously, if circa 1000 is to be kept 
as the date of the Beowulf portion of the codex, circa 1000 must also 
be accepted as the date of the prose tracts written by one of the 
Beowulf scribes. A correction must also be made, in view of the 
identity of the scripts, in certain accepted theories regarding the 
Beowulf scribes. Discussion of this important matter, however, must 
be reserved for the full treatment it deserves in a separate article. 

Stanley I. Rypins 
University of Minnesota 

' The "3" is now gone and has been supplied in pencil. 

2 I.e., cum 2 superioribus; viz., ,S«. Christopher and Wonders of the Eastf. '!). 

3 W. Keller (Palastra, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, p. 37), on paleographic grounds, puts the 
Beowulf MS "in die letzten Decennien des 10. Jahrhunderts." 

* Knappe, Greifswald dissertation, p. 8, puts the St. Christopher fragment roughly in 
the eleventh century, and the two following pieces more definitely in the middle of the 
eleventh century. Forster, Archiv, CXVII, 367, puts Wonders of the East in the twelfth 
century. Ward assigns Alexander' s Letter to the late tenth century. 
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